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Mr, Charles 'Jordison Brooke leaned 
Lack in his chair, yawned long and 
loudly, there being no other person 
present, and rolled a cigarette. 

" Rotten ! ” he growled, eyeing with 
active animosity a typewritten brief, 
whose big, thick pages sprawled across 
the table in front of him. "The fellow 
hasn’t a ghost of a chance. Here's a 
credible witnesn who saw him coming 
out of lady Poxthcawl’s room, and the 
theft y?as discovered five minutes later. 
And, look at his record^ ! Three times 
hard labour— once penal servitude ! Ver- 
dict, ’ guilty ' - r sentence, ‘seven penal 
and three supervision ’ ; for the defence, 
■'Mr. Charles Jordison Brooke.’ Nice 
thing to go to Newcastle for in the dog 
days !' The only thing that puzzles me 
is how any sane person could be induced 
to pot' np twenty guinea* for my vain* 
able services. Some poor fool of a 
woman, I suppose.” 

That final' thought softened his mood. 
He hlew a jet of smoke from between 
tightly-compressed lips, rose and strolled 
to the window, where ho etood a minute 
or more, looking out over the Temple 
Gardens and alofg the gracious vista 
ef the Victoria Embankment, where the 
towers and spires of the Houxe* of Par- 
liament' shone in a blue haze beyond 
the splendidly strong lines of Waterloo 
Bridge. 

” Some woman who loves him,” he 
mused, “ Probably 1 my fee and the 
solicitors’ costs may take her last penny, 
for Mowlem and Wrench would make 
surd that the money was available before 
they moved) a clerk’s ey«iid. A stupid 
case! Little in it for me, and extinc- 
tion for him, poor devil ! ” 

He returned to the table ; sat down 
again, and read thB concluding lines of 
the brief. 

“It will be difficult, almost impos- 
sible, to shake individual, testimony. 
AVe recommend a determined effort to 
convince the jury that the whole body 
of evidence is insufficient.” 

“Do you?” snapped Brooke. “I 
Can see old Mowlem: adjusting hist gold 
eyeglasses carefully ; before ae wrote 
those words of wisdom with his best 
quill pen. Seven pins three is ten for 
the prisoner; multiplied by' two, Mos- 
lem and Wrench, the product is twehty 
for me.” _ ' 

Charles Jordison Brooke was known 
to a limited section of the public as a 
rising young barrister, to a few solici- 
tors as a smart youngster, and to Mr. 
Jecks, the eminent K.C., as a reliable 
junior. He was clever, ambitious, and 
keen in his profession, and the solitary 
, brief that demanded his -presence at the 
’North-Eastern Assizes at Newcastle four 
days later provided just one of those 
negative cases which he disliked. 

Nevertheless, youthful members ol the 
Inns of Court cannot afford to pick and 
choose, when a notable firm of solicitors 
seeks their advocacy, and the gleam Of 
sentiment aroused by the notion of a 
mother, or wife, or Gome woman even 
more to be pitied, pawning her belong- 
ings to defend a rascal, yielded to the 
agreeable reflection that Mowlam and 
Wrench had applied to Mr. Brooke, and 
not to . one other of the legal lrnnitytric* 
twinkling in every set of chambers 
.within the square ot the Temple. 

He wrote a brief note to nis clerk, 
glanced at a clock on the mantelpiece, 
and was pondering no more important 

?uestion than the choice of a restaurant 
or lunch, when the telephone bell rang. 

“Jecks, for a pony!’ he muttered. 
“Wants me to devil all the afternoon — 
will explain, point# while we sandwich 
and beer at the Law. Courts. Now, why 
wasn’t I outl” He lifted the receiver. 
“Hallo 1” he said. 

"Is Mr. Brooke in?” came the query, 
clear and sweet, in tones as far removed 
from Mr. decks’* Olympian accents as 
the murmur of a xivuiet from the rumb- 
ling thunder. 

“Yes,” he said'. 

“May I sneak to him 11 
“I am Mr, Brooke.” 

“How silly of you, Chari!*. Why 
i didn’t you say so at once? Surely you 
knew my voice 1” 

“Charlie” was taken aback. Two 

ladies in London, his mother and his 
aunt, were entitled to address him in 
that style, and the speaker waa neither 
of them. Five minute earlier while im- 
mersed in the brief, he would have 
sought a direct explanation; nqw he tem- 
porised. 

“I think I would know it among ten 
thousand,” he said. 

“Is that really you, Charlie!” This a 
little doubtfully. 1 

“Of course it is. I shall be aeking 
who you are next. 

“I’m Meg, of Course. But — I don't 
often use a telephone— Ino matter — car 
yon get off this afternoon!” 

“Delighted! Where are .we going!” 
Mr. Brooke winked solemnly at the clock 
because of the success of ms ruse in ex- 
tracting thp lady’s name, in part, .at 
anytrate.' ' 

“Yon don’t mean to say yon have for- 
gotten!” 

“My dear Meg, consider how busy I 
have been all the morning !“ 

“Yon surprise me! . What microbe o£ 
industry has wrought such a change’”. 

. The pleasant raillery of the question 
suggested 'many possibiltieS. Brooke 
caught at the likeliest one'. 

“A fellow must make a show some- 
times,” - he said, 

“I’ll tell your aiint,” laughed the un- 
known. 

“Please don’t!” he gasped. 

“But, why not? She will be pleased.” 
“I’d prefer you to discuss; this after- 
noon’s arrangements,” he said. > 
“Well, I suppose it is too far for ypu 
to call here?” 

“Such a want* of a lovely day. Let us 
bask in the sunshine!” 

He was acutely aware, of the unseen 
speaker’s momentary bewilderment ; then 
she explained the pause.. 

“I cannot understand your complete 
forgetfulness,” she said. . “Anyhow, we 
can jeaVe that till \ye meet. Where do 
you suggest? I don’t know London very 
well,” , 

"What about Charing Cross— under 
tbo clock?’,' he gurgled. 

”1* that near the Tate Gallery?” 

“No, 'oh no ! Shall . we say 
the bookstall in Victoria Station, Brigh- 
ton line?” 

“Charlie, you puzzle.; me. Perhaps it 
is the, telephone slid ray, fingers are tired. 
Very, well, the bookstall at Victoria, at 
two.” , ■ - 

‘ 1 Make dfc 2.30.’-’’ • He spoke without 
reflecting.’ For a. blissful instant he’ 
fancied the appointment was a real one, 
and he must eat, 

“All right-!’ 

"Brighton line?’’ 

“Yes, yes,. Who would ever confuse 
it with the ■South-Eastern.2”- 
' “But. I say, Meg." 

"What is it now?” 

“How will you Be dreassd?” 

“In my blue, with a sweet pea hat. 
Why ever do you ask ?” <■ 

"Because- I might get confused, and 
address the Wrong girl— that is I mean 
SMnfl other, girl.” 1 > 

“Charlie, how can yon be so ndicn- 
loue?” 

Brodke sighed. He was sure she was 
pretty and slim, and a blue costume with 
n sweet pea hat must be quietly attrac- 
tive; but the, joke had gone far enough. 
Now he must laugh, i and apologise. 
There was no harm done. The lady had 
plenty of time to secure the right num- 


ber. To help her, if necessary, he 
stretched out, a hand for the telephone 
directory. 

"The fact is, Meg, I have a confession 
to make — ” he began. 

“And I shall be late for luncheon,” 
she. cried, and, to his real dismay, be 
heard the replacing of the receiver on its 
rests at the other end of the line. 

He called up the exchange in a flurry. 

“Get me that number which was con- 
nected here a moment ago. Don’t fail, 
for goodness sake I" he appealed. 

After some delay, he was switched on 
to a West End call office, and a Cockney 
boy assured him that the lydy was a 
Strange lydy— deponent know not 'oo 
the lydy was, or where she kem from. 

“Was she a young lady?” 

‘Yus, not more’n twenty.” 

' “Tail?” 

"Middlin’.” 

“Slightly built, and good-looking?" 

“Ra-ther! But, look ’ere, mister, we 
ain’t allowed to talk about customers.” 

“You must answer, or I shall rBport 
you. Did—” 

Silence. There is no wall more im- 
penetrable than the dead negation of a 
sulky telephone. There followed a furious 
demand by Brooke for the clerk in charge 
of the local exchange, and, after more 
delay, a courteous official explanation 
wae forthcoming that a young lady, un- 
known, had asked for and obtained a 
number which wae registered in the hook 
at the call office as his, Brooke’s 5 — 889, 
Temple. ' 

He turned despairingly to the arrg.y 
of Brookes in the directory, and called 
them up, one by one. He was regarded 
telephonically with suspicion, amuse- 
ment, annoyance, even contempt, but 
none would admit the least intent to es- 
cort a young lady named Meg to the Tate 
Gallery that day. By the time he had 
made an end it was nearly 2 o’clock. 

By no means pleased with himself— 
for the idle conceit of a midsummer’s day 
promised to distress a charming girl and 
at. least one other person named Charles 
Brooke— the barrister resolved to deal 
with an awkward incident in the only 
possible, way. If anyone suffered, it 
must be himself, no matter what the out- 
come ; he must meet the young lady at 
Victoria, throw himself on her mercy, 
and take every atop to mitigate the effect 
of the blunder he had failed to rectify at 
the proper ' moment. 

At halfpast two, therefore, hungry but 
• well dressed, be was an interested student 
of the novels and periodicals displayed on 
the chief bookstall in Victoria Station. 
To his consternation, he saw two ladies 
wearing blue dresses and aweet pea hate ; 
yet neither seemed capable of arousing 
the enthusiasm of a callow youth in a 
telephone call-office. One, the younger, 
though not so young, was obviously 
waiting for someone, and Brooke was 
noting, with no little dismay, that she 
lookea a Tather strong-minded person, 
when his doubts were resolved by the 
sudden appearance of a young lady whose 
comeliness was all, and more than all, his 
imagination bad painted “Meg,” and 
whose blue costume was crowned by a 
superb mass of sweet peas. 

She was walking rapidly, taking quick 
firm strides, with the ease and eurenese 
of one of these' maids of Capri who 
climb and descend rocky' paths while 
balancing water-urns on their heads ; she 
gave one ewift glance around the interior 
of the station, at the bookstall in par- 
ticular, and then consulted the clock. 

The man who prided himself on having 
no nerves now felt horribly nervous, but 
there wae only one thing to be done, and 
he did it. He went straight up to the 
girl, raised his hat, and said — • 

“May I ask if you are expecting to 
meet a Mr. CharlwBiooke?” 

She lodked at him in surprise, and he 
knew then he had never before seen 
violet oyes. 

‘Yes,” she said. 

“Will you allow me to explain why 
he is not here?” 

“Certainly. Did he send yon as his 
deputy? How did you recognise me?” 

“You told me about your dress, and 
the sweet pea hat; you know.” 

"What is that?' I told you?” 

In his relief at finding that the un- 
known Meg 'would probably accept his ‘ 
explanation without calling for a police- 
man, Brooke bad broken out into a' vio- 
lent perspiration, and he' Was more con- 
fused than ever. He clenched his hands 
in a fierce physical effort to regain self- 
control; and one of his gloves split across 
the knuckles with a loud noise. -Even in 
the hubbub of the station, both of them 
heard the rip, and Brooke involuntarily 
Taised his hand to find out what , had 
happened. , The girl • tittered, and 1 the 
sound of her laugh added the last straw 
to the barrister’s discomfiture. 

“Would you mind walking out into the 
fresh air with file?” he said, speaking 
with the coldness of despair. “I have a 
good deal to say, and you ought to lis- 
ten, if only in justice to tjie other Mr. 
Brooke. That is — I mean — really, I have 
made such an ass of myself that if I re- 
main here, trying idiotically to collect 
my senses, I shall scream, ’or assault a 
railway porter." 

The girl looked at him wonderingly, 
though her lips still carved in a smile. 

“If you feel ill, why not eit down on 
that seat over there?” she 'said, pointing 
to an unoccupied bench. 

“No, please. The station square — 
Buckingham , Palace Road — anywhere 
outside — if you don’t object. There are 
hundreds of people about, and— t-a 

“Yon need not be so ■ concerned., It 
is not so very dreadful to have to tell 
me why my couem should fail: to tufn 
up. Let us leave the station at once, 
if you wish it." 

Her cool demeanour was a tonic. How 
he thanked her for it! They walked to- 
gether through the outer hall, and lie 
•tore off the offending glove. He was 
aware that the girl stole a shy peep or 
two at him, but a drop- of perspiration 
blinded his eye on her side, and he dived 
for a pocket-handkerchief. Then, yield- 
ing frankly to necessity, he mopped his 
faoe. 

At the exit she halted. 

■ ‘You must talk some time,” she’ said 
gently. “Why not here?” 

He pointed across the enclosure, with 
its omnibuses and cabs. 

“If you are going to the Tate Gal- 
lery, that is your way. May I accom- 
pany you a few yards?” he asked. 

“I prefer to remain here,” she said, 
stiffening perceptibly. 

: “Very well I think I can talk lucid- 
ly now. Please don't condemn me, un- 
til you have heard the whole story.” 

’ ,He began, and the girl listened. More 
thitv 'once she laughed, a reassuring 
sign. He grew more confident, and his 
eloquence was convincing when he de- 
picted his frantic efforts to retrieve the 
original mistake. 

“Of course, it is evident you' were 
given the wrong number," he concluded. 

“But I spoke plainly. I told the boy 
to put me on to eight, ought, nine. 
Temple,” said the girl. 

“Oh, you gave the figures in that 
way?” 

“Yes. I should have said ‘naught,’ 
but i have the incurable trick of saying 


‘Yes.” 

“I meant another sort of ‘Oh 1’ . . . 
Well, thank you, Mr. Brooke, for the 
trouble you have taken.” 

“But the thing cannot end in that 
way. There is a telephone in the station. 
Let us ring up 809, and' get hold of the 
right Charles Brooke.” 

“It is absolutely Useless. He has for- 
gotten our engagement, and he ie Seldom 
in his office after lunch. When I asked 
if he could got off to-day it was a po- 
lite way of suggesting that billiards or 
card* at hi* club might be deferred for 
once. And that is why you — er — sur- 
prised me, Mr. Brooke, not only by your 
voice but by your professed devotion to 
work.” 

“Then I have spoiled your afternoon 
most effectually 7” 

"Hardly that: The pictures remain." 

"Now, Miss — Miss Meg — don’t be 
angry if I suggest something. You 
know who I am. Let me take you to 
the Tate Gallery. May I offer the ad- 
ditional atonement of tea at Rumpel- 
mayer’s?” 

To his intense gratification, the girl 
showed her common sense by considering 
the notion. She nodded towards a dis- 
tant clock. 

"Isn’t it rather late for the Gallery?” 
she enquired. 

“Candidly, I fear it is. Bui wemight 
stroll across the park, and be among the 
first arrivals at the tea-*hop.” 

She blushed prettily, but the spirit 
of adventure danced m her eyes— such 
eyes— deep blue stars they were now in 
the strong light. ‘ 

Thus it came about that several people 
in Rumpelmayer’s wondered who the 
girl could be to whom Mr. Charles 
Jordison Brooke, was so attentive, and 
that an angry-looking young man and a 
perturbed elderly lady, who, arrived at 
Victoria in a taxi-cab not many minutes 
after “Meg" and her escort had entered 
Buckingham Palace-road, failed to find 
a young person in a blue coat and skirt, 
and wearing a sweet pea hat, though 
they searched the station like detectives, 
and literally ran through the long corri- 
dors of the Tate Gallery- 

But “Meg” waS' deaf to hints, and 
quite as obdurate to pleading, when her 
cavalier wanted to discover her name 
and address. At the last moment, when 
he- foot waa on the step of a taxi-cab, 
and she was instructing tho driver to 
take her to South Kensington station, 
she became emphatic. 

“No, Mr. Brooke," she said. “We 
part here and now. The only excuse 
for to-day’s unconventionality is that it 
should reach a decisive end.” 

“But this. ending is quite indecisive/’ 
he urged. 

“Not to me.” 

“Then you remain a dream.” 

“And you a Voice. Good-bye.” 

Brooke watched the cab speeding up- 
hill to Piccadilly. He had lounged 1 mis- 
erably as far as the Circus .when he 
awoke to the fact that he had sustained 
a vigorous frame since breakfast on a 
cup of tea, a slice of thin bread and 
butter, and an eclair. Sd he tought a 
restaurant, and mourned while he ate. 

Next morning he called np No. 809, 
Temple, and was answered^ much to his 
surprise, by an old-established firm of 
solicitors whose offices were in Pump 
Court. Not wishing to explain his busi- 
ness to a clerk he made some excure, 
andi rang off, promising hims elf an early 
visit; for if ever a man suffered from 
the assault of love at first sight it was 
he. 

Then Jecks, K.C., took a hand in the 
game, and commandeered! him for long 
hours each day, and he only escaped in 
time to catch a night train from King’s 
Cross to the North. 


On the criminal ride of the Assize 
Courtj on .that jjtoffy'Jgfy day the pro-,, 
fessionals were bored, from the Judge 
down to the assistant gaoler. Even the 
criminals were languid. They showed 
some flicker-of excitement as they heard 
verdict and sentence, but promptly grew 
dazed again, and disappeared from pub- 
lic view -for a period fixed by statute, 
but occasionally varied' by ' aggravating 
circumstances or the Judge’B leniency. 

There was, however, a slight Stir 
when the usher announced “King versus 
Pewler — all witnesses out of Court”; 
Brooke, listening to an Bloquent disser- 
tation on the law as to manorial rights 
in another Court, was just able to hurry 
in and announce, with a bob, “I appear 
for the prisoner, m’ lad,” before coun- 
sel for the Crown begah to show, briefly 
and lucidly, that Jonas Pewler, the gen- 
tleman in the dock, had undoubtedly 
stolen Lady Porthcawl’s jewels from a 
room in the local hotel which her lady- 
ship patronised while visiting Newcastle 
for the purpose of christening a ship 
built and launched by a company of 
which her husband was a director. 

Lady Porthcawl, aristocratic and im- 
posing, was pleased to be sarcastic 
when judge and counsel eagerly stopped 
, her from theorising. Ail she knew was 
that her jewel-case wae in her room at 
3.48 p.m. on a certain date, but was not 
there at 4 p.m. Of course, being ready 


Brooke, of course, had read Mies 
Speneer’e evidence in his brief, and it 
wa* borne in on him now, while that 
sweet, clear voice came to his ears just 
as it had reached him along the tele- 
phone wire, that if he might serve the 
unhappy wretch whose wife, as he had 
already ascertained, placed such trust 
in his, Brooke’s, prowess as an advo- 
cate, he most break down this giri’B 
direct testimony. He thought he eaw 
a way. It was hard, but duty must 
come before love. 

While the opposing ‘counsel was tak- 
ing tho witness through her “proof,” 
Brooke rose, bent over the rail of the 
dock, and beokoned to the prisoner. His 
big, brilliant eyes pierced the very soul 
of the degenerate. 

“Now, mark my words carefully, 
Pewler,” he whispered. “You stole 
those jewels, and passed them to a con- 
federate, and if the experiment I am 
about to try fails you will be sentenced 
to a long term of penal servitude. Do 
you agree?” 

“I suppose so,” came the whimper, 
for the man’* nerve was broken. 

“Very well. I shall endeavour to save 
you, on one condition. Write down on 
a sheet of paper the means whereby the 
stolen articles can be recovered. If you 
are convicted, I tear up the paper on- 
road. If I succeed, I shall have you ,de- 
tained, on some pretext, until I am sure 
you have not deceived me. Yee or no- 
quick 1” 

‘Yes.” 

Ths man tried to write, but his hand 
shook too greatly. He touched Brooke’s 
shoulder, and their heads almost met 
again. 

“I trust your word, sir,” he breath- 
ed. “My wife ha* them. . . Means 
to give them up anyhow. . . Reduc- 
tion of sentence, you know.” 

"When counsel for the defence stood 
up to cross- examine) everyone in court 
noticed the extraordinary confusion that 
overwhelmed the pretty witness. She 
reddened, she blanched, her eyes di- 
lated, her curved lips trembled. 

And counsel’s questions followed a 
curious line. 

“Are you a relation of Lady Porth- 
cawl’*, Miss Spenser?” he asked, and 
his voice, which nearly cracked with ex- 
citement, seemed to betoken that the an- 
swer would be crushing for the Crown- 

“Yes, her niece,” murmured the wit- 
ness, and, people breathed freely again. 
A niece ! Not so very awful. 

“Are you aware that the prisoner oc- 
cupied the room next to Lady Porth- 
oawPs?" 

“I — I have been told so.” 

“The fact will he proved. Her lady- 
ship’® room was number 201?" 

“Y-yes.” 

“And the prisoner’s number 200!” 

“I snp-up-pose so.” 

“Now, this is a serious matter — is it 
possible that you were mistaken in the 
numbers' of the rooms — that you saw 
the opened door in the wrong number, 
in fact?” 

“Oh, I don’t know what to say — yes — 
it. is possible.” ‘ 

“Thank you. M’lud, I respectfully 
submit that there is no case against the 
prisoner.” 

“The jury will decide,” came the dry 
rejoinder. 

Counsel for the prosecution tried vain- 
ly to re-establish the confident certainty 
of the young lady whose alert wits had 
brought ..bout the arrest of Pewler. He 
stormed, and raged, but all to no pur- 
pose; he nearly blurted ont the 
prisoner’* record before, a stern re- 
minder came from the bench. 

Apart from Miss Spenser’s identifica- 
tion of the man in the dock there was 
no evidence against him. The judge, 
with an occasional grim glance ah the 
list of previous convictions lying on his 
desk, was scrupulously fair in his sum- 


THROUGH CELESTIAL AGENCY 

John Chinaman trotted up and down, 
placidly watering his cabbages — placidly 
to all outward appearance, but with an 
inward dread of the inevitable unfurling 
of the velvet banners with which night 
shadows the world. For of late John 
had been much disturbed, ho had heard 
strange noises and ghostly footsteps 
about his hut in the uncanny midnight 
hours, hie tools had been mislaid, his 
barrow overturned, and, since he could 
find no reasonable explanation of all 
these weird phenomena, he eupersti- 
tiqusly attributed it to the visitation of 
spirits. Thus it was with a feeling far 
removed from satis'action that he 
awaited the close of his day’s labour. 

A man creeping along the bank of 
the billabong was keeping a watchful 
eye upon John's knotty figure and the 
kerosene tine, which, with the aid of 
spouting, pieces of padding and rope, 
had been coaxed into a remote resem- 
blance to watering cans. Dodging from 
coolibah to coolibab, creeping yards on 
hands and knees through the rank 
brown-flowered nut grass fringing the 
water, lying, still as a curlew when 
John’s peregrination* brought him 
within a stone's throw, gradually the 
man made his way towards the China- 
man’e filthy humpy. There wa* a dan- 
gerous twenty yards at last between 
him and his objective, which must be 
crossed in the open when John’s back 
was momentarily turned. It would re- 
quire nimble manipulation — or pedipu- 
lation, to . coin a word descriptive of 
the action. For quite half an hour the 
man waited his opportunity. The sun 
waa already nearing the horizon, paint- 
ing the fleecy clouds overhead, the tree- 
tops, the orderly lines - of vegetables, 
even John’s bent back and the flashing 
keroeene tins with patches of clear 
crimson. But a starving man has no 
thought to spate foi artistic effect — par- 


ticularly when each new beauty added 
to the landscape emphasises the closing- 
in of day, and lessens his chances of 
immediate satisfaction. Ho waited 
within a few yards of the food he meant 
to steal, smothering a wild desire to 
spring upon the Chinaman, knock him 
out, and, after gorging himself to his 
entire satisfaction, take a peaceful de- 
parture. For he knew well that such 
a course would be simply cutting off 
his nose to epite his face. There were 
reasons why he preferred stealing 
rations from the station gardener to 
exercising the sundotvner’s privilege and 
procuring them in the ordinary way, 
and for a fortnight past his nocturnal 
pilfering from John’s larder had at least 
eufficed to keep him alive. But the 
last two night* he^ had gone away 
empty, and it was with a courage born 
of starvation that he came now in day- 
light. 

Suddenly John set down his cans 
with an amazed gasp. He had caught 
sight of a pair of legs, very human 
legs, disappearing round the corner of 
the humpy, a nd set off in wild pursuit. 
But at the humpy nothing unusual wae 
to be seen. John stood ,a moment 
rubbing his wrinkled neck in deep per- 
plexity, then calmly, »s though accepting 
the inevitable, eel about raking together 
the ashe* of his fire and cooking his 
billycan of rioe. The sunset glow had 
faded now, strange gray shadows seemed 
to creep across the plains and beneath 
the cooiibahs bending above the creek. 
Darkness came, and with it silence, the 
still silence of the bush. John’s fire 
had almost burnt ont, His rice de- 
molished, he sat upon an old wooden 
box before the door of his humpy dis- 
consolately trying to draw comfort from 
a stumpy pipe,_ With nightfall his fears 
had returned in full . force, and as he 


baud’s ride, though somewhat dismayed 
by the appearance of John’s habitation 
at close quarters. 

“All right, John. Come killnm snake,” 
joked Lawrence, swinging tho lantern 
gaily as he stood inside the doorway. 

The light flashed round the walls, in- 
adequate to brighten tho humpy proper- 
ly. Lawrence turned it on the bed, ad- 
vancing with the weapon he had pro- 
cured to kill John’s enemy, and caution- 
ing his wife to keep out of the way lest 
there should really be a snake twisting 
somewhere about the humpy. 

Suddenly he stopped dead, holding the 
lantern very steadily. John hoverod at 
the doorway, his face wrinkled with 
anxiety. Tne full force of the lantern 
light flashed across a heap huddled on 
the mud floor. 

“Good lord,” muttered Ted, moving 
forward again and bending closer. 

Nell, from half-way across the bumpy, 
questioned him insistently : 

“What is it, Ted? Ted, what is it? 
Tell me.” 

“He’s shot a man, that’s it,” came the 
reply at last in a muffled voice. 

Nell moved nearer with a little horri- 
fied exclamation. 

“You better get outside.” And her 
husband twisted the dark side of the 
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hX!' remembered the strange apparition van- 
* rfiCQrd ' f0Und hua iah i D 8, round /he corner of hi, bumpy 
, ¥ ul . , . , , and the blank emptiness of the land- 


'ought.' Doe* that matter?" 

“Did the boy repeat the number?” 

“Yes.” 

“And ho said, “Ite, Ite, nine.’” 

She smiled. 

“He certainly spoke with a Cockney 
accent.” 

“That solves til# riddle, though it does 
not absolve me. In future you must al- 
ways style the cypher 0.” 

“Ohl” ... 


to tell the jury much more, she bridled 
when informed that ehe must not repeat 
things she had heard from other peo- 
ple. 

"Really,” she snapped, .“if yon, want 
to hear no more from me I might as 
well have remained in town." 

‘You have given us the vital informa- 
tion that certain trinkets which you 
owned were stolen," said the Judge , 
blandly. 6 

“I might make the equally vital de- 
duction that the prisoner has been far 
too smart for the local police, as I ehall 
never See my trinkets again,” said Lady 
Porthcawl, dwelling severely on the 
word “trinkets,” and surveying the 
Judge and the pallid Pewler with calm 
disapproval. 

His Lordship sighed. The Clerk of 
Arraigns heard him mutter : “Of course, 
she has had the last word,” and cheered 
him up by the whispered information 
that the favourite had won the Stew- , 
ards’ Cup at Goodwood. 

"I have no questions to ask this wit- 
ness, m’ ' iud, ’ said Brooke, and he, in 
turn, received a quelling glance from 
Lady Porthcawl. 

“Miss Marguerite Spenser,”- wae 
called. 

Brooke’s vision suddenly grew blurred 
when tho “Meg” of many dream* and 
of one memorable afternoon appeared in 
the witness-box ! 

She was pale, but quite collected, In 
manner, and, though Brooke’s heart 
drummed alarmingly, and some mad 
tumult of emotion sang in his ears, he 
realised sub-coneciously that she was the 
chief, and most convincing, though 
somewhat reluctant, witness against the 
prisoner. 

She told her story simply and plainly, 
and it was quite evident that she had 
not recognised the pale-faced man in 
wig and gown who eat at the barris- 
ter** table and was now glowering at 
her with eyes that .almost flamed in 
their passionate amazement. 

On the day of the robbery she was 
coming down the stairs, her room being 
on the floor above, when she saw the 
prisoner cloeingthe door of Lady Porth- 
cawl's loom. He was bare-headed, and 
looked like an tinder-manager or some 
minor official of the hotel; he behaved 
so nonchalantly that she did not think 
there was anything suspicious in his 
conduct. Still, when ehe found that 
Lady Porthcawl was not in the room, 
she hurried downstairs, saw the same 
mar. donning a hat and overcoat, and 
entering a cab containing a portmanteau, 
and learnt that her ladyship was writ- 
ing letters in tho drawing-room, 

A hasty rush upstairs again revealed 
the robbery, and a smart hall-porter 
brought about the prisoner’s arrest at 
the Central 8tatiou, where Pewler wa* 
seated in a train bound for the south. 


By tne miraculous intervention of a 
lawyer's clerk arid the post office, Lady 
Porthcawl received her “trinkets” in- 
tact that evening. 

The other Mr. Charles Brooke turned 
out t o he a lively young spark who 
was articled to a solicitor as an indis- 
pensable preliminary to taking charge of 
his uncle’s business, and the end of the 
affair was evidently close at hand when 
one of Marguerite Spenser’s girl friends 
wrote to another 

“Meg’s engagement ring ie lovely, and 
her fiance also gave her a diamond 
brooch with the figures 889. I wonder 
why ? I asked her what the number 
meant, but she wouldn't tell.” 

DIPLOMATIC CONVERSATIONS 

An important passage in Sir Edward 
Grey’s momentous speech in the House of 
Commons on. British foreign policy touch- 
ing the Moroccan question wae the reedrd 
of a statement made to him by the Ger- 
man Minister calling one day at the 
Foreign Office. It exceeded in length a 
quarter of a ootumn of print, and wa» 
avowedly textually rendered. How was 
this done? Is Sir Edward Grey gifted 
‘with & memory so marvellous that ho 


was spoken? Tho other day I hod the 
opportunity of questioning the highest 
authority on the subjeot (writes Sir 
Henry Lucy in Sydney Morning Herald} 
and gathered some interesting particular* 
of diplomatic usage in such circumstances. 
The German Minister read aloud from 
manuscript the detailed statement of the 
views of his Government on the latest 
phase of the crisis, and Sir Edward Grey, 
(seated at his desk, wrote out in lung- 
hand the message os it was delivered. 

To ordinary folk, unused to the time- 
honoured tradition of diplomatic “conver- 
sations,” there seems a better way of do- 
ing tho business. Had Prince Mettomioh 
brought with him his message typewrit 
ten in duplicate he might have handed a 
copy to our Foreign Secretary, which not 
only would Iiuyo insured greater accuracy, 
but would have saved some trouble and 
half an hour of precious time. But the 
custom followed has existed from the be 
ginning, and who shall say what might 
happen were it varied l Another quaint 
custom consecrated by time is observed 
when the representatives of two great 
Powers interview each other. At the 
opening one or other reads from manu- 
script a formal statement. If it be of 
exceptional ’'delicacy and importance the 
Minister to whom it is addressed says it 
will be necessary for him to consult hie 
Government on the matter. If it be 
within his authority to deal with it, he 
makes suitable reply. In either case 
the incident there closes. But very sel- 
dom does the visitor forthwith retire. 
There follows what at the Foreign Office 
is known as “an informal conversation,” 
which is usually prolonged beyond the 
limits of time occupied by the formal 
communications, and may by its result* 
prove to be more important. 

BUSKIN’ S TWO PERIODS. 

Before 1860 he wu in his principal ac- 
tivities tho interpreter of a Beautiful 
World (writes E. T. Cook in his “Life* of 
Buskin.”) After 1860 he was principally 
absorbed in a mission to reform the world. 
And the nature of his reputation in the 
world corresponded with this division of 
his interests. The first volume shows Rus- 
kin winning his way against some prejudice 
at first, but With steady advance in favour, 
to general acceptance. In the second we 
shall see him. derided, and if in the end by 
some the more admired and respected, yet 
also the object of a more doubtful and 
perplexed regard. Tho firet book is the 
record of splendid and unbroken success j 
the second of apparent failure. It was in 
the later period of his life that Ruskin 
broke most away from the conventions and 
restraints of thought, which old age deems 
sage and prudent, ancl turned to tho fields 
of move obstinate defiance and more dar- 
ing experiment which are sometimes eup- 
posed to belong only to youth, “This old 
agi is really youth, ha i&id in lomc auto- 


and the blank emptiness of the land- 
scape when he ihad arrived upon the 
scene, he felt more than ever convinced 
that the locality was haunted.. 

It was a shaking, nerve-racked China- 
man that eventually betook himself toi 
bed. Lilting the mosquito nets, which 
hung limply to the mud floor, he clam- 
bered on to the stretcher, pausing before 
lying down to shake up hi a pillows and 
push away the old blue blanket, for 
the mght was very hot. 

“ Grr — grr— grr— yah ! ” 

It was a prolonged yiell of horror in 
a quivering Chinese /oice. John "was 
out of bed again, trembling, chattering, 
groping along the slab walls for the 
shelf where he kept nis gun. At length, 
with a gurgle of satisfaction, ho 
clasped it, and with nervous fingers on 
the trigger, shot into the darkness. 
Again a cry rang out, vibrating around 
the walls of the humpy and along the 
silent, creek. This time a frenzied wail 
of pain, succeeded by low moaning. 

Dashing down the gun, John felt his 
way to the door, and leapt, panting 
and terror-stricken, into the cool gloom 
of the night* 

• • • • i , y 

“And sometimes in the. twilight gloom 
apart, 

The tall trees whisper, whisper heart to 
heart.” 

The singer’s voice drifted out, soft and 
eloquent, to a man smoking contentedly 
on the verandah, and the plaintive ac- 
companiment had almost died away. 
Suddenly the girl’s hands dropped with 
a jarring chord on the Keys, and the 
man leapt from his chair to tho veran- 
dah’s edge. A quavering yell had 
sounded from the darkness of the gar- 
den, coining momentarily closer, finally 
resolving itself into John’s voice, wall- 
ing the manager’e name. 

“Missa Launce ! Miss* Launcet” 

Lawrence leant over the verandah rail- 
ings and called to him encouragingly. 

“ Missa Launce. you ginune little 
light, little light.”. 

“He’s suddenly gone mad, Ted,” 
whispered the giri, joining her husband 
at the railings. 

But John reiterated his cry — “You 
gimme little light,” his voice so_ shaken 
that the words were almost indistinguish. 
able. 

“Come along, John, be sensible! Tell 
me quietly what it’s all about.” 

" Big snake — big snake. I gettee into 
bed. put my arm on big snake — big 
fella snake. I find my gun. I shoot. 
Then big spirit come— -yell — all dark 1 ” 
And John’s voice broke again, and 
speech became impossible. 

Bit by bit -the husband and wffe ex. 
tracted hfs story— how for nights past 
spirits had haunted hie h’ut, mislaid his 
tools, stolen his food, and how all these 
weird happenings had culminated to- 
night in the presence of a snake in 
hi® bed, and the wild spirit yell* follow- 
ing upon his firing into the darkness. 

Lawrence laughed wholesomely. 

“ Spirits ! Bosh, John. No spirits 
nowadays. You come rousing up the 
whole station with such silly yarns at 
10 o’clock at night!” 

But the Chinaman’s cowering figure 
had aroused his sympathy, and he turned 
to his wife. 

“I’ll go down with the old chap, Nell. 
I don’t believe -there's a snake there at 
all. It** just funk. But it'll satisfy him 
if I take a lantern down and show all’s 
serene. He’s a fool not to see that he 
has a light before night comes on.” 

“Let me come; it would be such an 
adventure. Do let me. Ted. I’d be com- 
pany for you coming home.” 

Her voice was coaxing, irresistible. 

Ted laughed again, putting out his 
hand and catching beta boyishly. 

“Come along, then; we’ll got the lan- 
tern and act snake charmer for old John 
here.” 

So they set out along the path towards 
thB humpy. 

John grew silent as they drew near, 
and hung back when Ted, after stumb- 
ling over pumpkins, melon skins, and 
goodness knows what not iu tho way o£ 
decayed rubbish, gained tho dour of the 
humpy,- Nell kept' bravely a.t her hue- 


lantern towards the gruesome spectacle. 
But Nell had pulled herself together. 

“No, I’ll hold the light. He may not 
be dead, we may be able to do some- 
thing.” 

“He’s still breathing. We’d better 
get him into a better position.” Law- 
rence crouched over the body, trying to 
feel for the man’s heart. “Here, John, 
leiid a hand; we’ll try to get him on to 
that bed.” 

John, chattering, gesticulating, was 
useless even to hold the lantern. 

Nell set it on the floor and proceeded 
to draw aside what remained of the 
filthy mosquito nets and make the bed 
a* comfortable as might be for the in- 
jured man. But sbe recoiled as she 
touched the blanket*. 

"He’s shot a snake too,” she whls 
pored, indicating patches of damp 
blood, and the remain* of a Jong black 
snake, spattered about the bed clothe*. 
And, bit by bit, her mind, as the mind 
doe* in times of extreme stress, began to 
piece together all the details of the 
tragedy, to account clearly, as ehe helped 
Tea, for one incident after another in 
John’s superstitious story, even to ex- 
plain the man’s presence in the. gar- 
dener’s humpy. 

She and Ted talked it over whilst 
awaiting the assistance for which John 
had been despatched. The man was far 
gone, they could do nothing. Neil, 
standing at the doorway, shivering, over- 
wrought, could scarcely control her 
voice as she answered her husband's 
queries and put in a suggeation here and 
there. 

“He must have been hiding Under the 
bed,” she said, “waiting till John was 
asleep to get away. Then when John 
yelled at touching the snake, he must 
have jumped out, and while he waited, 
wondering what wae happening, he must 
have got the shot." - 

A beam from the lantern fell across the 
front of her white drew, and reaching 
to her face showed the honor in her 
eyes. Ted stood near the bed. There 
was nothing to indicate that the man 
lived except an occasional shuddering 
g as P- _ ' J i 

&o they waited. ' It was a grim scene | 
—the yellow lantern light lying in bars 
across the squalid room, the white- j 
gowned form ef the girl at the door, her i 
husband outlined but dimly, and on the 
bed an unknown man, dying. Nell stood 
looking at the stars. It wai a relief to 
turn to them, their very immutability 
seemed to reassure - her. 

“They are coming ( ” she said at length, 
turning to. look inside again, 

Ted come to the doorway. 

“Too late," he said briefly; “He died 
a few minutes ago.” And he drew his 
.wife outside., “This is no place for you,” 
he said gently. “I was a fool not to 
make you go home with John.” 

The bookkeeper looking upon, the body 
next day made a suggestion which the 
police, when they arrived upon the scene, 
confirmed. The man answered the de- 
scription of one who had eluded them 
for week*, one who was beiim sought for 
to answer a charge of murder. There 
was little doubt that it was he, and that 
he had been lurking all the while in tho 
neighbourhood, living upon John's 
ration*, and that it was as the outcome 
of John’s superstition that the mystery 
of his ‘ hiding place had at laet been 
solved. 

“John saved him the gallow* at any 
rate,” said Ted baldly when he told his 
wife. 

But she, looking np with moist eyes, 
reproached him. 

“Well, he at least deserved a trial,” 
ehe said quietly. "Beoause he i* suspect- 
ed it doesn’t follow that he wa* really 
guilty. Can't you still feel sorry for 
him, Ted?" And as her husband went 
off round tne verandah she resumed her 
sewing thoughtfully. 

“All I could never be. 

All men Ignored In me, 

This I wo* worth to God who«e wheel the pit- 
cher shaped,” 
she quoted softly, 

Things ttent very deep with Nell. — 
“Mary Hamilton,” in Queenslander. 


SOMETHING WRONG. 


The unhappy experiences of the Aus- 
tralian Eleven in the Teefc match at Ado- 
laide v have led to many theories and ex- 
planations, most of them unconvincing. 
Personally, I think the whole trouble 
commenced in the year 449 A.D. with the 
landing of the Saxone (writea “Woomera** 
in the Australasian) — though Captain 
Cook in discovering Sydney Cove must 
accept his sbare i of tho blame. An old 
orioketor took me to one side, and, with 
that air of deep wisdom whioh the old 
Cricketer affects when he tells you that 
“you never know what will happen on a 
wiokefc like that,” summed up the situa- 
tion. “They may talk as they like, you 
know; but there’s something wrong some- 
where.” It is at least a strange coinci- 
dence that ray old friend, Nod Bourke, 
holds exactly the same view: — 

“I’m not a oross-grained man. at all, 

Or wan to make a fuss; 

But do not want theso Englishman 
Come leppin' over us». 

’Tis twice they’ve played the native youth, 
And twice they’ve bate ’em fair ; 

Bo thim five crosses, Dinny Hayes, 

There’s somethin’ wrong somewhere.” 

“I’ve scanned thoir names just as they 
stand, 

An* guessed the blood an* breed; 

An’, shute, there’s scarce a one of ’em 
That any man might heed. 

Young Fosthor is a likely lad;— 

I’m tould he comes from Clare — 

Now, maybe, that’s the reason why 
There’s something wrong somewhere.” 

“Before they'll bate these Englishmin, 
An’ let the natives win, 

They’ll have to take the hurlin’ .min 
And hand-hall players in. 

Nod Deasy, wid his mighty sthroke. 
Would sind it trough the air; 

An* every Sassenach would say — 

There’s somo thing wrong somewhere.” 


NATURE'S TIMEPIECE. 


There is no need for clocks on the 
^Egean Sea any day when the sun is shin- 
ing. There nature has arranged her own 
titnepieco, one that does not vary though 
tho centuries pass. This natural time- 
marker is tho largest sundial in the world. 
Projecting into tho blue waters of the 
sea is a large promontory which lifts its 
head 5000 ft above tho waves. As the sun 
swings round, _ the pointed shadow of the 
mountain just touches one after the other 
a number of small islands, which are ac 
exact distances apart and act as hour 
marks on tho groat dial. 


TRIPOLITANIA: THE ITALIAN 
“WHITE MAN’S BURDEN.” 

Since the world began the arm of 
Italy has reached ont into tho Mediter- 
ranean toward* Africa, its finger point- 
ing 6traight at Tripoli. Phoenician*, 
Greeks, Romans, Vanda!*, Byzantine*, 
Arabs, Spaniards, and Turks followed 
the suggestion of that finger in their 
turn, but of them all only the Arab 
and the T-urk remain, In every case a 
colonial empire wa* the mirage which 
hockoned to those land-hungry people* 
from behind the golden haze which hangs 
over the African coastline, and in every 
case their African adventure* ended in 
disappointment and disaster. After an 
intCTim of centuries, in which the 
roads and ramparts and reservoirs built 
along that 'snore by those primeval 
pioneer* have crumbled into dust, the 
troop-ladon transport* of a regenerated 
Italy have followed in tho wako of those 
Greek galleys, tho*o Roman triremes, 
and those Spanish caravels. Undeterred 
by the recollection of her - disastrous 
Abyssinian adventure, Italy is imbued 
wit-h tho idea, just a* were her powerful 
predecessors, that her commercial and 
political interest* demand the extension 
of her dominion across the Middle Sea. 

Ever since the purple sail* of Phamicia 
, plong its coasts, the history 

of Tripoli tenia ha* been one of invasion 
and conquest. In the very dawn of his- 
tory the galleys of Greece dropped 
anchor off this shore, in the belief that 
it was the Garden of Hesperides, and the 
vestiges of their colony oi Cyrenaica lure 
the archaeologist* to-day. The Greeks 
retreated before Carthage’s colonial ex- 
pansion, and the Carthaginians gave way 
in turn to the conquering Romans, who, 
because of its three leagued cities of Oea, 
Sabrata, and Leptis, named their new 
possession Tripolis, just as Becapolis sig- 
nified the region of ten cities and Penta- 
poiis of five. Christianity wa* scarcely 
four centuries old when the hordes of 
fierce-faced, skin-clad Vandals, sweeping 
down from their Germanic forests, over- 
ran a decadent Italy and carried fire and 
sword and torture from end to end of the 
Mediterranean. Before another century 
had rolled around, however, Bclisarius, 
the great , captain of Byzantium, had 
broken' the Vandal power for ever, and 
the troubled land of Tripoli tania ouco 
again came under the shadow of the 
cross. Then the wave of Arab conquest 
came, rolling across North Africa/ until 
it broke upon the coasts of Spain, and 
supplanting the feeble Christiamty of the 
natives of all this region with the vig- 
orous and fanatical faith of Islam. 
Though Ferdinand the Catholic, not 
content with expelling the Moors from 
Spain, continued his crusade against the 
infidel by capturing the Tripolitan capi- 
tal, the Knights of St.‘ John, to whom 
he turned the city over, surrendered to 
the beleaguring Turks just as the six- 
teenth century bad reached its turning- 
point, and Turkish it has remained, at 
lease in name, ever since. 

HOW DECATUR AND EATON MADE 
TRIPOLITANIAN HISTORY. 

We of the West can never be wholly 
indifferent to the fate and' fortunes of 
this much-harassed land, for our flag ha* 
fluttered from it* ramparts, and the 
bayonets of our soldier* and the cutlasses 
of our sailor*' have served to write some 
of the most stirring chapters of ite his- 
tory. So feeble and nominal did the 


Turkish rule become that tho beginning 
of the last- century found Tripolitaniu 
little more than a pirate stronghold, 
ruled by a pasha who had not only sur- 
leoafully dehod, but bad actually levied 
systematic tribute, upon every seafaring 
nation in the world. - It was not, indeed, 
until the Pasha of Tripoli overstepped tho 
bounds ol our national complaisance by 
demanding an increaeo in the annual 
tribute of eighty-odd thousand dollars 
which the United States had been paying 
n* the price of its maritime exemption 
that the American Consul handed him an 
ultimatum, and an American war fleet 
backed it tip with the menace of ite 
guns. Standing forth in picturesque 
and striking relief from the tedium of the 
four years’ war- which ensued was the 
capture by the Tripolitans in 1803 of the 
frigate Philadelphia, whicli had run 
aground in the harhour of Tripoli, and 
tho enslavement of her crow, her subse- 
quent recapture and destruction by a 
handful of bluojaeket* under the intrepid 
Decatur ; and the heroic march across 
the desert to Derua of General William 
Eaton and hi* motley army. 

Eaton’s exploit, like that of Reid and 
the General Armstrong at Fayal, seems 
to have been all but lost in the mazes 
of our national history. With tho ob- 
ject of placing upon the Tripolitan 
throne the reigning pasha’s exiled elder 


; brother, who had agreed to satisfy nil 
the demands of the United States, ‘Wil- 
liam Eaton, soldier of fortune, frontier*, 
man, and former American Consul at 
Tunis recruited at Alexandria what was 
thought to be a ridiculously insufficient 
expeditionary force for the taking of 
Derna, a strongly fortified coast town 600 
mile* due west across the Libyan desert. 
With a handful of adventurous Ameri- 
cans, some two-score Groeks, who fought 
the Turk whenever opportunity offered, 
and a few squadrons of Arab mercenaries — 
less than SCO men in all— he set out un- 
der the blazing sun of an African spring. 
Though his Arabs mutinied, hi* food and 
water gave out, and his animals died 
from starvation and exhaustion, Eaton 
pushed indomitably on, covering the 600 
miles of burning sand in fifty days, 
carrying the city by storm, grid raising 
the .American flag over it* citadel— tho 
first and uilly tiine it has ever floated 
over a fortification o-n that side of tho 
Atlantic. 

THB LAND THAT ITALY COVETS. 

A territory larger than ail tho At- 
lantic 'States, from Florida, to Maine, 
put together; a dry climate a* hot in 
summer and as cold in winter as that of 
New Mexico ; a surface which varies be- 
tween the aridity of tho Staked Plains 
and the fertility Of the San Joaquin Val- 
ley of California; 6o sparsely populated 
that ite fanatic, turbulent, poverty- 
stricken population averages but two in- 
habitants to tho square mile — that is 
TripMitania. Bounded on the west by 
Tunisia and the French and on the east 
by Egypt and the English, the hinter- 
lahd of the regency stretches into the 
Sahara as far as the Tropic of Cancer. 
Its 1100 miles of coaetlino set *qnn-rely 
in the middle of the North African lit- 
toral ; its capital almost equidistant 
from the Straits, the Dardanelles, and 
the Suez Canal ; and half the great 

£hrtb of the Mediterranean not twelve 
ours’ steam away, the strategical, poli- 
tical, and commercial position of Tripoli- 
.tapia is one of great importance. — E. 
Alexander Powell, in the American Re- 
view of Reviews. 
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BANKING IN ANCIENT BABYLON 


Recent discoveries of the wonder* of 
Babylonian' civilisation, re-enforced by 
the fruits of earlier explorations, show 
that “ business is business ” as a rule 
of life is a* old as history (remarks the 
Accountant). As far back as 2000 years 
before Christ the Babylonians had mad© 
such progress in eommoroial aptitude 
that special laws had to be framed to 
deal with those gentlemen who tried 
shortcuts to wealth. The young man 
with expectations realised in those days 
with less regard to the sacrednes* of 
tho person cud the right to live, bor- 
rowed, as ins modern prototype not in- 
frequently dot* to-day, from the pro- 
fessional money-iendor. - 

The Babylonian merchant banked 
regularly and issued hi* -brick 
“cheques" and bill* of exchange, and 
tho law stepped in, oven as it does 
to-day, to preserve inviolate tho rights 
of property. So keen were the business 
instincts of the people that even tho 
priests were not above a deal in offerings 
and in real estate. Indeed a great part 
of the commerce of Babylonia waa cuHi 
centrated in the tenple*. 

Careful accounts of revenue and ex- 
penditure were kept; and these show that 
investments in loan* and the purchase 
of land aud other profitable dealings 
were a regular part of the fiscal activi- 
ties of tlie pricstty establishments. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all 
the buried records whioh have come to 
light are the contract tablets kept by 
a firm of hankers and money-lenders 
known as- “the sons of-Egibi, estab- 
lished in Babylon before the time of 
Sennacherib, probably as early as 1000 
B.C., and which existed for severs! oou- 
times. Theso “brick books," as they 
have ' been called, constitute the chief 
source of our knowledge of life in an- 
cient Babylon. 

Tho firm of Egibi possessed enormous 
wealth and influence, and have been desig- 
nated the 1 'Rothschilds of the ancient 
world." They carried on every sort of 
financial transaction. They made loans 
to the State, as well as to private per- 
sons, and the finances of the Court were 
entrusted to them for several genera- 
tions. They collected the land taxes, 
tithes and dues for the use, of the pub- 
lic roads and paid them into the Royal 
treasury. ■ 

They also undertook what we should 
now describe a* "agencies” for private 
individuals, and in addition to their 
vaet money-lending transactions must 
also have engaged in what We now terlh. 
“banker’*" buelnese, for we - know that 
documents existed in those early days 
corresponding to modern check* and biffs 
of exchange. The various transactions 
of the firm were noted down on clay 
tablet*, whioh were stored in great 
earthenware jars for safety, and there 
they remained until they jvere acciden- 
tally discovered 'some few years ago, 

‘All hear the names of the contracting 
parties and witnesses, and most of them 
are dated, Tho Egibi firm were not the 
only great trading firm in ancient Baby- 
Ionia, ae during the excavations at Nif- 
fer there were di*covcrcd the record* of 
another firm known as Mnraau, which 
roso to a position of great wealth and 
importance' during the fifth century B.O. 

For children’s hacking cough at nighfe 
Woods’ Groat Peppermint Curs, It 6d.-» 
Advt. • 


You can be 
Just as 
Pleased 
as this Girl 

—WEAR 

WARNER’S 

CORSETS 


-That’s the Secret. 










The only feeling from f l 

wearing “Warner’s” , 

Corsets is the sense ~ DO n’t break 

of support, perfect — don't tear 

fitting and supreme 

comfort, whether walking, sporting or reclining. 


WARNER’S 


?? The Corsets of 
Comfort and Grace 


please everybody who wears them ; so easily laun* 
dered, and they are made to WEAR— not to rust, 
break or tear. And the Hose Supporters are easy, 
not dragging at all ; they adjust themselves like 
“Warner’s” to any move of the body. Next time 
buy “Warner’s” Corsets, and next time also. 

The Best Drapers Sell “Warner’s” 


WHOLESALE AGENTS- 


ROSS & GLENDINING, 


Manufacturers of Famous 
ROSLYN Wear. 





